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OPERATIONS 
BERT TO 


FORT 
McMURRAY 


With the completion this past sum- 
mer of the new $1.9 million, 
48,000-square-foot interim Opera- 
tions building at lower camp, 
Syncrude’s multi-faceted Operations 
Department moved its base from Ed- 
monton to Fort McMurray. 

In July, more than 80 Operations 
members cleared their office gear out 
of Petroleum Plaza and the Financial 
Building and formed the first wave of 
Operations people permanently locat- 
ing in McMurray in preparation for 
when the plant comes on stream in 
mid-1978. Now, 300 members of Op- 
erations are headquartered at lower 
camp, site of the old Mildred Lake pilot 
plant, and estimates are that the de- 
partment will grow to 600 by year-end. 
The numbers will be limited only by the 
availability of working space, and by 
accommodation in the town. Of the 
present staff at lower camp, 240 are 


g at lower camp provides 48, 000 square feet of space ; fe 


living in McMurray while the remain- 
der are living in camp units at the lower 
site while awaiting space in McMur- 
ray. 

Operations will be responsible for 
the entire operation and maintenance 
of the total Syncrude complex when it 
comes on stream, and will be by far the 
largest department within the com- 
pany, eventually growing to more than 
2,000 persons by the time the plant 
comes on stream. These people will be 
distributed amongst six aniscee Min- 
ing, Upgrading, Conservation, Central 
Mechanical Services, Financial and 
Administrative Services, and Emp- 
loyee Relations. 

An extensive training program is in 
full swing to equip incoming members 
with the know-how required to effi- 
ciently operate the completed plant. 
About 50 people will be involved in 
training new staff at the program’s 
peak. 

In addition, about 25 new Native 
trainees, hired under the new Native 
Employment Opportunities agree- 
ment, are being trained at lower camp. 

Also, Operations is preparing, in 
co-operation with the Projects De- 
partment, schedules detailing the 
completion and start-up of various as- 


a house the 300 members of the department now headquartered in Fort McMurray. 
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pects of the plant. Start-up sequences 
are being finalized, connections bet- 
ween the various functions are being 
identified and operating instructions 
are being written. 


NEW RESEARCH 
FACILITY 


The long-awaited opening of the 
$1.5 million addition and renovation to 
Syncrude’s Edmonton Research Centre 
on 17th Street will enable all 108 mem- 
bers to work together under one roof. 
And, it was completed on time and on 
budget. 

Edmonton staffers from the Re- 
search Offices and temporary trailer 
units at 71st Street and the Research 
Evaluation Lab on Argyll Road have 
moved into the new centre, which en- 
compasses 32,800 square feet of new 
office, library and laboratory space, a 
new piloting area and warehouse 
facilities. The new addition increases 
total space at the research centre to 
60,000 square feet. There’s also paved 
parking for 130 cars — a far cry from 
the old unpaved parking lot — and the 
front of the new centre is now land- 
scaped. 

Dr. Rob Schutte, Syncrude’s Director 
of Research, also said the company 
has both bought and is renting about 
$32,000 in new equipment to study al- 
ternate methods of handling tailings 
from the tar sands plant. 

“We are continually seeking better 
and more economic ways of doing 
things, as well as methods that are 
more environmentally acceptable,” he 
said. 

Two important tasks in the months 
ahead, said Dr. Schutte, will centre on 
research into ways of improving tech- 
niques of recovering valuable by- 
products from the operation of the tar 
sands plant, as well as an equally im- 
portant program to transfer research 
know-how to the Operations Depart- 
ment. 

“We have to teach the Operations 
people all we know about the tar 
sands extraction and upgrading pro- 
cesses,”’ said Dr. Schutte. 

“Our people have been working on 
tar sands technology for the past 12 
years and we have to pass this know- 
how on in order for those operating the 
plant to achieve high productivity and 
keep costs down,” he explained, 

Of particular interest to Syncrude 
researchers, he said, is the new 
hydro-processing experimental unit, 
recently installed in the Research 
Centre. 

The $140,000 unit and $20,000 coker 
are being used by researchers to study 
methods of upgrading bitumen (the 
thick, gooey raw tar sand oil) into the 


The new Edmonton Research Centre provides office, library, and laboratory 


space, a new pilot area and warehouse facilities. 


final product — synthetic crude oil. 
The first method being studied is cal- 
led thermal hydro cracking, a process 
which Syncrude earlier intended to use 
in its upgrading step, however the 
method was discarded in favor of fluid 
coking. 
Coking converts non-distillable re- 
sidues to distillable forms for further 
processing and removes carbon and 
some sulphur. Fluid coking, the 
method being used by Syncrude, 
means the coker reactor contains fine 
coke particles in rapid motion in a gas 
(‘‘fluid’’ coke) at about 500°C into 
which bitumen and steam are fed. The 
bitumen vaporizes and cracks on con- 
tact with the coke and the products are 
fed to the hydrotreaters, which convert 


The Hydroprocessing Experimental Unit, 
inaugurated August 26, aids researchers 
in studying thermohydrocracking and 
hydrotreating processes. 


them to an acceptable product mix, 
and make them stable enough to 
transport through a pipeline. 

In the thermal hydrocracking pro- 
cess, however, hydrogen is added in 
order to crack the bitumen, resulting in 
a slightly improved product, but at 


higher cost. 
The second process being studied — 
secondary hydrotreating — is being 


used by Syncrude in its tar sand plant. 
This step removes the oil and prevents 
gumming. 

Dr. Schutte also said that research 
into the feasibility and economics of 
using direct coking, rather than fluid 
coking, is also continuing. 

An experimental direct coking 
bench unit went into operation in April 
and has the unique capabilities of cok- 
ing raw tar sand, thereby eliminating 
the entire step in the current hot water 
extraction process. However, resear- 
chers stress the process needs further 
refinement in order to identify possible 
operating problems and estimate 
long-term costs. But they do admit that 
direct coking could eventually replace 
the hot water extraction step, de- 
veloped in the 1920s by Dr. Karl Clark 
of the Alberta Research Council. 

Basically, Syncrude will separate the 
bitumen from the tar sand by treating 
tar sand with hot water, steam and 
caustic to form a slurry so that the 
bitumen breaks away from the sand 
and forms globules that float to the 
top, while the sand falls to the bottom. 

The hot water process was adopted 
by Syncrude because it was the best 
process available for such a large op- 
eration, it removes more bitumen from 
the sand (93 per cent in total) than 
other processes, and it is more 
economical. 

Research into direct coking, which 
would eliminate the hot water extrac- 
tion step, must be viewed with cautious 
optimism, say researchers. 


SITE DRAWS 
VARIED VISITORS 


By the end of September, well over 
2,500 people from many parts of the 
world, representing government, In- 
dustry, media, education and many 
other groups, had been escorted on 
tours of Fort McMurray and the Syn- 
crude construction site by Syncrude 
staff. 

June proved to be the busiest month, 
highlighted by the first conducted pub- 
lic tours of the site, attended by 586 
visitors. It was also an active month for 
schools as groups from four Alberta 
schools visited the site, as did the stu- 
dent award winners of the Syncrude 
Environmental Awareness Awards. 
Foreign visitors that month were from 
France and Japan. 

The Syncrude management commit- 
tee got a first-hand look at the project 
during July, as did groups from Cities 
Service and Imperial Oil and Exxon. 
Two archbishops and five bishops of 
the Catholic Church included the site in 
a visit with Fort McMurray churchmen. 
The federal and Ontario governments 
were represented as was the U.S. 
Energy Resource and Development 
Association. 

August saw the premiers of }B.C., 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick taken on a helicopter tour 
of the construction site by Frank 
Spragins, Brent Scott, Bill Sande and 
John Lynn. The Secretary of State for 
West Germany, a German and two 


Syncrude environmental award winners, 
from left, front: Roger Bouw, 11; Ron 
Smith, 12, both of Bow Island, Alta.; Joel 
Lizee, 14, of High Prairie; Robert Filyk, 
12, of Calgary; (standing) Danny 
Dumaine, 17, of Westlock; Lori Bexte, 13 
of Mossleigh; Conor Murphy, NW, of 
Westlock; Trevor Prior, 12, Calgary, and 
Debbie Burnay, 13, of Mossleigh during 
tour of Syncrude site. 


A first-hand look at the $2 billion Syn- 
crude project highlighted a visit to Fort 
McMurray this past summer by a group 
of eminent Roman Catholic clergy. From 
Left: Bishop Raymond Roy of St. Paul, 
Bishop Henri Legare of Grouard and 
Bishop Paul Piche of Fort Smith, N.W.T. 
They were among five bishops and two 
archbishops who toured the 16,800-acre 
site. 


Swedish journalists were the foreign 
visitors while 525 local residents took 
advantage of the second schedule of 
conducted public tours. 

Groups from Gulf Oil, Cities Ser- 
vice, Imperial Oil and PetroCanada 
inspected construction progress in 
September. Members of the Van- 
couver Board of Trade, Alberta Power 
Ltd. and the Canadian Imperial Bank 
of Commerce were also welcomed. 
The president and vice-president of 
Deutschbank and the U.K. Undersec- 
retary of State for Energy were disting- 
vished foreign visitors. 


DOWNTOWN 
HOUSING 
COMPLEX UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION 


The most recent development in the 
plans of Northward Developments 
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complex, now under construction, will provide 


500 residential units in townhouses, low- and high-rise apartment buildings. 


Ltd. to provide living accommodation 
for Syncrude employees is the an- 
nouncement of a $40 million housing 
complex being constructed on 19.7 
acres of River Lot 5 in downtown Fort 
McMurray. 

The development is expected to be 
in two phases. Phase one, costing ap- 
proximately $28 million, will contain 
500 residential units and began con- 
struction in early October. It will in- 
clude 49 three-bedroom townhouses 
built at grade level with 62 similar units 
constructed above the structured park- 
ing facility. 

Two 13-storey towers will provide 100 
one-bedroom and 193 two-bedroom 
units, with commercial facilities 
housed on the main floor of tower one. 

A four-storey apartment building 
will contain 95 three-bedroom suites. 
Parking facilities for a total of 630 
vehicles will be provided in phase one. 
Of these, 380 will be under cover in 
structured parking. 

A leisure centre will be included and 
will house a swimming pool, a day 
care facility, arts and crafts rooms, an 


All Syncrude housing planned for Beacon Hill subdivision has been completed. 


exercise room and a lounge. This area 
will be enlarged to accommodate 
further facilities for the second phase 
of the project. 

Grade level town houses in phase 
two will provide 25 three-bedroom 
suites and there will be 27 three- 
bedroom townhouse units above park- 
ing. A third 13-storey tower will contri- 
bute 52 one-bedroom and 100 two- 
bedroom apartments. 

Parking facilities will total 255 stalls, 
with 170 under cover. 

A starting date for phase two has not 
yet been established. 

Most of the structures in the complex 
will be joined by enclosed walkways. 
Combined, the structures of both ph- 
ases will occupy only 24.5 per cent of 
the total site, leaving considerable 
space for landscaped leisure area. 

The most recent summary of Syn- 
crude housing indicates that 2,484 
units are complete, under construction 
or in the planning stage. The mix of 
styles consists of 435 single family (de- 
tached), 200 single family (attached), 
849 townhouses, 800 apartments and 
100 mobile homes. 


RECRUITING 
EFFORTS 
SHIFTING INTO 
HIGH GEAR 


Of the total increase in Syncrude 
personnel, a gain of 259 over the past 
six months, the Operations Depart- 
ment accounts for 172 while the Syn- 
crude population at Fort McMurray 


has increased by 200; figures which 
indicate the shift in emphasis from the 
construction to the operation phase of 
the project. 

At the end of March of this year, 
permanent personnel totalled 689. The 
September | report indicates a total of 
897. Operations was the largest de- 
partment with 298 members; next 
came Projects with 181; Financial and 
Administrative Services, 94; Research, 
89; Employee Relations, 57; North- 
ward Developments, 52; Internal Audit 
and Project Control, 31; Environmental 
Affairs, 17; Corporate Management, 
16; Public Affairs, 13; and Legal, three. 

The Fort McMurray members of the 
Syncrude organization are made up of 
228 from Operations, 95 from Pro- 
jects, 37 in Northward Developments, 
four with Employee Relations and 
three in Internal Audit and Project Con- 
trol. 

Another sign of the growing immi- 
nence of the operational phase of the 
project is the shift in the efforts of the 
Manpower and Recruitment Division 
of Employee Relations. 

Gary Cook, supervisor of Recruit- 
ment, Operations, says, ‘“Over the 
past 18 to 24 months our efforts have 
concentrated on administrative, pro- 
fessional and technical personnel, to 
fill managerial and supervisory posi- 
tions. Now we're beginning to move to 
the occupational and technician area, 
seeking skilled people.” 

Last spring, a national recruitment 
drive was held to locate and employ 
technical supervisors and technicians 
for the Utility Group with operations, 
and maintenance technicians for Up- 
grading. Mining recruitment has been 
very active, both through a national 
advertising campaign for shift super- 
visors and technicians and a drive in 
Alberta which resulted in applications 
from many mining tradespeople. ‘“Un- 
fortunately,’’ Gary says, “these were 
largely from Tech. Is and IIs, not the 
more experienced Tech. Ills we had 
been hoping for.” 

Better results are expected from a 
more recent campaign for miners 
which covered Prince George, Kam- 
loops, the Okanagan and B.C. in- 
terior, Saskatoon, Winnipeg and 
Thunder Bay. 

Right now the hiring emphasis is on 
maintenance people for central 
mechanical services, utilities and up- 
grading. Process operation will re- 
ceive a great deal of attention in the 
next six months, as well. 

“As a matter of interest,” Gary adds, 
“we've made offers to a number of 
female technicians in the mining area 
and have recruited at least one more 
female heavy equipment operator. 
This looks like a field that could be 
very useful to us.” 


In the non-operations area, the em- 
phasis over the past six months has 
been on staffing Northward Develop- 
ments, according to Os Huebner, 
supervisor of recruitment. ‘These are 
largely contract people, such as prop- 
erty inspectors. We've also been busy 
searching for process, design, electri- 
cal, systems and control engineers; as 
well as financial analysts, project ac- 
countants, accountant trainees, sys- 
tems analysts and others for financial 
services. 

Most of the corporate recruitment 
efforts have been in eastern Canada, 
with some in Vancouver. 

Os does have one bright spot to re- 
port. ‘The supply of clerical staff in 
Edmonton is now quite reasonable, 
and the situation in Fort McMurray has 
improved,” he says. 


NATIVE 
INVOLVEMENT 
IN PROJECT 
INCREASING 


Involvement of Alberta native peo- 
ple in the development of the 
Athabasca Tar Sands took on new 
scope with the July 3 signing of the 
Indian Employment Opportunities Ag- 
reement by the Alberta Indian Associa- 
tion, the Federal Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development, 
and Syncrude Canada Ltd. 

This historic agreement commits 
Syncrude to hire qualified Treaty In- 
dians to operate its future tar sands 
plant, scheduled for start up in 
mid-1978. It also provides federal 
funds for academic upgrading for ap- 
plicants who do not have the necessary 
educational requirements, as well as 
financial assistance for the establish- 
ment of Indian-owned businesses to 
service the industry. 

Syncrude also agrees to give these 
Indian businesses the opportunity to 
provide goods and services to the pro- 
ject. 

Prior to the signing of the agree- 
ment, Syncrude had established a 
program for the hiring and training of 
natives (Metis and non-status Indians 
as well as Treaty Indians) for employ- 
ment in the operating phase of the pro- 
ject. At the time of the signing, 33 na- 
tives were already employed under the 
program. Another 500 to 600 were 
employed in construction as trades- 
men, labourers and supervisors. 

Said Herb Callihoe, Syncrude Na- 
tive Employment Co-ordinator: ‘We 
already have more than 200 job appli- 
cations from native people and we are 
committed to maximizing efforts to 


hire those who possess the necessary 
job skills. In the case of those who 
don’t possess the skills, nor the 
minimum Grade 10 educational qual- 
ifications, or for whom there are no 
present openings, we will offer job 
candidates a letter of intent to hire 
once they upgrade their skills or obtain 
the necessary education, and an open- 
ing becomes available in their area of 
interest.” 


a 


and Mariella 
Sneddon, Syncrude’s Social Relations 
Instructor and Native Counsellor, respec- 
tively, are key factors in the successful 
function of the company’s native hiring 
and training program. 
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Callihoe, himself a native, also said 
Syncrude will investigate complaints 
of discrimination toward Indian emp- 
loyees, provide Indian workers with 
the same benefits offered non-Indians, 
including in-service training, offer 
training courses on Indian culture to all 
company supervisors, as well as coun- 
selling to Indian workers and their 
families whenever necessary. 

‘’Syncrude has established a Native 
Opportunity Task Force within the 
company,” says Callihoe, and 38 na- 
tives have been hired while another 50 
have been offered jobs. 

“As many as 800 native construction 
workers have been employed on the 
Syncrude Project, and as the perma- 
nent workforce increases, more native 
workers — men and women — will 
definitely be hired. Most of the natives 
working on the project so far have 
been laborers, but a sizeable number 
are in skilled trades and supervisory 


positions,” said Callihoe. 

“Syncrude recruiters and native re- 
lations personnel, in co-operation with 
such native organizations as Native 
Outreach, have long been visiting na- 
tive communities throughout north- 
eastern Alberta in an effort to locate 
skilled workers as well as those in- 
terested in upgrading their education 
for permanent positions with Syn- 
crude,” said Callihoe. 

The new agreement calls for the 
Federal Government to spend about 
$4 million to provide Indians with 
pre-employment academic upgrading 
and life wate training so they can meet 
Syncrude’s Grade 10 hiring qualifica- 
tions. Ottawa will also pay the cost of 
publicizing Indian job opportunities 
with the company. 

The Indian Association of Alberta 
will assist with job publicity, work to 
help Indian students remain in training 
programs and evaluate the success of 
the programs. It also can request al- 
ternative programs, if necessary. 

In addition, Ottawa agreed to pro- 
vide about $5 million over the next 5 
years to set up and operate an Indian 
Oil Sands Economic Development 
Corporation to identify business op- 
portunities for Indian-owned busines- 
ses, help them establish in Fort 
McMurray and assist them in compet- 
ing for contracts with Syncrude. 

In turn, Syncrude will provide the 
new Indian corporation with informa- 
tion on its long-term needs for goods 
and services so Indian businesses can 
bid on them. 


NEW 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROGRAMS 


ACTIVE 


Since its reorganization at the be- 
ginning of the year into a separate de- 
partment of the company, Syncrude’s 
Environmental Affairs Department has 
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METEOROLOGICAL, STATION 


Aconstant check of weather conditions is 
maintained at Operations’ Meteorologi- 
cal Station, in the shadow of the proces- 
sing site. 


doubled in size to a total of 14 mem- 
bers, who collectively provide a pool 
of well over 100 man years of experi- 
ence and education in the environmen- 
tal sciences. 

The experience is most evident in the 
innovative projects which the new staf- 
fers are undertaking. Department Di- 
rector Dr. Ron Goforth says, ‘These 
new programs really outshine the type 
of work we have been doing in the 
past.” 

Three sections have been created 
within the department this year by 
Programs Manager Dr. Brian St. John. 
Each is active in a special field; atmos- 
pheric, aquatic and terrestrial. 

Atmospheric section head Sven 
Djurfors, former head of Atmospheric 
Physics Division, Ontario Hydro, has 
been studying the mathematical model 
used to predict the regional dispersion 
of the plume from Syncrude’s 600-foot 
high stack. Sven’s work has led him 
and his section to a more sophisticated 
and more accurate equation of plume 
behaviour. 

As a winter project, along with the 
programs of atmospheric soundings 
of temperature and wind data, the sec- 
tion will start work ona scale model of 
the plant site, sized to fit in a wind 
tunnel. The effects of structures and 
tailings dykes on plume dispersion can 
be estimated more accurately with the 
wind tunnel method than by mathemat- 
ical prediction. 

Dr. George Lesko, head of the Ter- 
restrial Environment Section, is using 
his Canadian Forestry Service experi- 
ence to help him accelerate the recla- 
mation and revegetation research 
which Syncrude has been undertaking 
for the past four years. Last summer, 
350 acres were seeded by the Conser- 
vation Division of the Operations De- 
partment in the company’s first large 
scale revegetation program. This mei 
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with varying degrees of success; many 
pilot areas suffered because of ad- 
verse weather conditions and a dry 
spring ended too late for some plots on 
steep slopes. 

Using the results gained from this 
work, the section is working on the de- 
sign of new programs of soil treatment 
and seed application. The objective of 
the programs is to provide the Opera- 
tions Department with the seed mix- 
tures and applications methods 
needed to successfully reclaim the 
7,000 acre minesite and other dis- 
turbed sites, 

The Aquatic Environment Section of 
E. A. is being handled by Dr. Michael 
Aleksiuk. Since water-related prob- 
lems tend to be regional in nature, Dr. 
Aleksiuk has been organizing co- 
operative study programs with such 
groups as the Canadian Wildlife Ser- 
vice (to investigate bird deterrents) 
and the Alberta Oil Sands Environ- 
mental Research Program. Studies 
with the latter will include such diverse 
subjects as limnology of reservoirs 
and mammal population, a subject in 
which Dr. Aleksiuk is well qualified as 
former Associate Professor of Zoology 
at the University of Manitoba. 

Other events of note over the past six 
months have included the designation 
of a network to monitor atmospheric 
pollution through the use of lichens 
which are a natural growth abundant 
in the area and are particularly sensi- 
tive to this type of environmental 
change. A preliminary study of mam- 
mals on Lease 17 has been completed 
and a site Development and Reclama- 
tion Plan revised. Reports have been 
received on the dispersion of emis- 
sions from the Mildred Lake plant and 
on the occurrence of ice fogs in the 
area. Seven new environmental Re- 
search Monographs have been pub- 
lished as well. 


Dr. George Lesko (left) and Syncrude ecologist Phil Lulman inspect a revegetation 
plot at the south end of the mine site. 
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(extreme left). Centre foreground is the utility plant, at the base of the 600-foot 
stack; which is flanked by twin fluid coker structures. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Some concept of the scope of the Syncrude Project 
can be gained from the realization that from the 
water of the Beaver Creek reservoir in the 
background to the upgrading area in the fore- 
ground is a distance of over three miles. 


Within the extraction plant, the four giant tumblers which will rotate mixtures of tar 
sand and hot water are nearing completion. 


PROJECT 
CONSTRUCTION 
50% COMPLETE 


Construction of the $2 billion Syn- 
crude tar sands project has reached 
the halfway mark. 

The company announced on Sep- 
tember 18 that construction of its 
125,000-barrel-per-day synthetic 
crude oil plant 25 miles north of Fort 
McMurray, had reached the major 
milestone in time to mark the third an- 
niversary of the company’s decision to 
go ahead with the project. 

According to Syncrude construction 


officials, the project is on schedule for 
its mid-1978 start-up. 

The workforce at the site peaked re- 
cently at 7,100 men and women, mak- 
ing it the largest construction project in 
Canada and, next to the Alaska 
pipeline job, the second biggest con- 
struction project in North America. 

This fall, Syncrude plans a major re- 
cruitment drive across Canada to fill 
the 2,500 permanent jobs being 
created once the plant opens. 
Syncrude’s present workforce both in 
Edmonton and McMurray numbers 
about 900 and consists of about 600 in 
Edmonton and 300 in McMurray. In 
addition to the on-site workforce, 
Canadian Bechtel, the managing con- 
tractor for the project, has almost 


1,700 employees and subcontractors 
working at three locations in Edmon- 
ton, where extensive pre-assembly 
work is carried out and the equipment 
shipped north by truck the 302 miles to 
the plant site. The three sites encom- 
pass 81.5 acres and 252,000 square 
feet of indoor space are being utilized 
as well. The pre-assembly operation in 
Edmonton is one of the largest of its 
kind in the world and by mid-summer 
the Edmonton workforce had ex- 
pended one million manhours. By the 
time the project is finished, accumu- 
lated pre-assembly work is expected 
to reach two million manhours. 

At the Syncrude site itself, some 
12,000 acres have been cleared, 42 
million cubic yards of earth removed, 
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plus 5 million cubic yards of muskeg 
which is being stored in piles around 
the site for potential use in reclaiming 
land disturbed by construction. 

The course of Beaver Creek, which 


ran through the centre of the 
7,000-acre mine site, has been re- 
routed and two earthen dams and a 
large concrete spillway built to divert 
the creek away from the mine site and 
back into the Athabasca River, via 
Poplar Creek. This diversion project 
cost $27 million. Areas around the 
spillway disturbed by construction 
have been revegetated in the first of 
what will become a 30-year land re- 
clamation program. 

In addition to plant construction, the 
260-megawatt utility plant, which will 
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provide power for the project, is 40 per 
cent complete and the steam and gas 
turbines are being installed. The water 
treatment plant is almost 80 per cent 
complete. It will process 6,000 gallons 
per minute of demineralized water, 
and 7,000 gallons per minute of cool- 
ing water. 

Assembly is underway on the first 
two of four huge 6,500-ton draglines 
which will be used to mine the tar sand. 
Each dragline costs $33 million. 

Before it is finished, the project will 
require 325,000 cubic yards of con- 
crete, 27,920 tons of structural steel, 
2.8 million linear feet of piping and 9.6 
million linear feet of wire and cable. 

Of the $1.2 billion committed to date 
on the project, 49 per cent is being 


er 


spent in Alberta, 20 per cent in On- 
tario, 6 per cent in other parts of 
Canada and 25 per cent outside 


Canada. 
Recent Alberta government statistics 


show 78 per cent of the Syncrude work- 
force and 90 per cent of Canadian 
Bechtel workers and subcontractors 
are Albertans, while 18 per cent of 
Syncrude workers and 3 per cent of 
Canadian Bechtel workers and sub- 
contractors are from other parts of 
Canada. Non-Canadians with Syn- 
crude total 4 per cent, and with Cana- 
dian Bechtel and its subcontractors just 
7 per cent. 

Taking into account the workforce at 
the project site, at the three Edmonton 
pre-assembly yards and at the head- 


quarters in Edmonton of both Syncrude 
and Canadian Bechtel, no less than 
10,300 people are directly employed 
on the Syncrude project. This does not 
include hundreds of workers and en- 
gineers in shops and offices through- 
out Alberta, and many hundreds more 
employed with companies across 
Canada who have received various 
contracts from Syncrude. 

In Edmonton, alone, more than $200 
million have been directly pumped into 
the economy by construction of the 
project, and in keeping with 
Syncrude’s committment to maximize 
Alberta and Canadian content in the 
project, a total of 75 per cent of the 
entire costs of the project have been 
spent in Canada, and 67 per cent of the 
engineering work has been done by 
Canadian engineers. Between 500 and 
600 Alberta firms are supplying goods 
and services to Syncrude and between 
$2 million and $3 million a day is flow- 
ing through the Syncrude bank ac- 
count. Recent estimates place 
Syncrude’s overall economic impact 
on Edmonton at $800 million, growing 
to between $3 billion and $4 billion 
over the next three years. 

Commenting on construction prog- 
ress, Syncrude’s three senior execu- 
tives said: 

President Brent Scott... 

“We now face the balance of the con- 
struction period with confidence, 
especially delivery and logistical 
problems. With start-up only a year 
and a half away, enthusiasm is build- 
ing. What was once very far in the fu- 
ture is now imminent. 

We are able to pause and look at 
what we've all accomplished. The 
day-to-day task of problem solving 
has brought us to this point and we can 
look back with pride.” 

Board Chairman Frank Spragins . .. 
“Being half built and on schedule 
timewise and dollarwise gives us con- 
fidence for completing the plant in 
1978. Personally, however, I’ve been 
confident about the outcome of the 
project during all my 17 years of in- 
volvement. | wasn’t always able to say 
exactly when we’d go on stream, but | 
knew we'd get there.” 

Executive Vice President Bill Sande... 
“We've been extremely fortunate in 
weather and in manpower availability.. 
We've been able to juggle schedules 
to keep the project on track despite 
material shortages: we’ve done more 
earthwork than planned, but less pip- 
ing. 
The work left to do is more labor 
intensive. The visual progress will not 
be as great. There are still a lot of 
challenges ahead; but if we’re as suc- 
cessful in meeting these as we have in 
meeting those in ihe past, it'll be a suc- 
cessful job.” 


MILESTONES 


Some of the milestones of the past 
six months, as reported in tip, the Syn- 
crude publication, were: 


June 1, 1976 
Tar sands starring 
in “‘Science 


Affairs” 


The Athabasca Tar Sands are the 
featured topic in the spring issue of 
Science Affairs, a quarterly magazine 
sponsored by the Youth Science Foun-, 
dation and sent to every junior and 
senior high school in Canada. 

Syncrude provided the story and il- 
lustrative material for the 32-page 
spread. While the six articles were not 
written specifically on Syncrude, the 
project was used to illustrate the vari- 
ous topics portrayed. Some 7,000 
copies were printed in side-by-side 
English and French. 


June 15, 1976 


Revegetation 
commences 


Syncrude has begun revegetating 
areas disturbed by construction of the 
project. Some 350 acres are scheduled 
to be planted with seed mixtures of 
grass and legumes. This growth will be 
monitored during the rest of the sum- 
mer, according to Reclamation Coor- 
dinator Aurel Langevin. The same 
number of acres are scheduled to be 
replanted each year for the next few 
years. The results obtained from this 


The articles describe the location of 
tar sand deposits throughout the world 
and how the Athabasca Tar Sands 
compare in size and importance; why 
men have been lured to the tar sands; 
how the tar sand is mined and proces- 
sed; the history of development of the 
sands; the ultimate value of the de- 
posit; and how man is making efforts 
to respect the environment while get- 
ting the oil out of the sand. 

The authors were Tudor Williams of 
Public Affairs, Peter Lee, formerly of 
the Environmental Affairs Department, 
and Lois Bridges, a local freelance wri- 
Wel 

The Youth Science Foundation is a 
non-profit organization which spon- 
sors extra-curricular science activities 
throughout the country, including the 
new magazine, career guidance, 
Canada-Wide Science Fair and sum- 
mer science programs. 

It is supported by government grants 
and contributions by corporations and 
individuals. 


first planting will be used in determin- 
ing improved seed dispersal methods 
and seed mixtures for subsequent 
years. A helicopter was used to apply 
seed and fertilizer to 60 acres. Some 
170 acres around the Poplar Creek 
Spillway have been sprayed with a 
mulch consisting of seed, fertilizer, 
wood fiber, soil stabilizer and water. 
Other areas seeded were the west in- 
terceptor ditch and the mine muskeg 
storage area. Seed mixtures were cho- 
sen to provide fast rooting species for 
erosion control in the area. Mixes were 
tailored to the slope and drainage 
characteristics of the areas seeded. 


Dr. Brian St. John (left) and Dr. George Lesko watch Jerry Marchak of Environmen- 


tal Affairs demonstrate the use of a shadow box in the photography of tree lichens, 


which are being used to monitor air quality. 


July 1, 1976 


TEACHERS LEARN 
FROM STUDENTS 
ON MacKAY VISIT 


Education is a continual process; 
one that sometimes benefits teachers 
as well as students. So it was on June 
16 and 17 when Tudor Williams, Syn- 
crude Educational Services Co- 
ordinator and Dar Tost, Head of 
Media Services, spent two days with 40 
Indian students and their three 
teachers at Fort MacKay School, 10 
miles north of the project site, in an 
effort to make the youngsters aware of 
what the company is trying to ac- 
complish in the tar sands, and the ef- 
fects that sands development may 
have on their lives. Through individual 
classroom experiments they learned 
how bitumen in extracted from the 
sands, using hot water. They also 
toured the project by bus, then relaxed 
at an outdoor picnic back at the school 
grounds. But just who learned more 
about whom is debatable. In Tudor’s 
words: “It was probably the most re- 
warding experience of my teaching 
career. | heard one of the little students 
say itwas the best day of his life. What 
more can | say?”’. 

HERE IS DAR TOST’S 
REPORT: 

It's one of those sun-gold middle- 
of-June mornings when you just know 
it's going to be a scorcher. The cicadas 
have been chirping for more than an 
hour, and the aspens are a bit limp. It’s 
the humidity. 

Down the dusty gravel road that 
snakes through the Fort MacKay In- 
dian village, Lawrence Powder comes. 
Loping. His beat-up Adidas kick up 
little fest swirls. 

You know it’s Lawrence because 
he’s wearing that old Montreal Cana- 
dien hockey sweater. The one he al- 
ways wears, no matter what the 
weather; what the occasion. 

But because this day is such a spe- 
cial day, Lawrence Powder isn’t think- 
ing about his hockey idol, Guy Lafleur. 
Most mornings down this same road, 
Lawrence dipsey-doodles around im- 
aginary defencemen and fires make- 
believe pucks past the best goalies the 
NHL can throw against him. Hockey is 
Lawrence Powder’s life. That’s why 
he’s usually late for school. 

But not today. 

Today, the Syncrude bus is coming 
and Lawrence doesn’t want to miss It. 
So he figured he'd better get to school 
early. 

It was 7:30 and the cicadas were still 
chattering when he bounded up the 
four wooden steps and banged on the 


door of his teacher's trailer. 

Two cups of tea and one hour later a 
Diversified bus lumbered into the 
school yard and Lawrence was there 
to welcome it with his teacher, Rod 
Hyde, and the principal, Eugene Hen- 
nessey. 

Within minutes, the bus was. sur- 
rounded by boisterous youngsters, 
eager for their first tour of the Syn- 
crude Project. For most, in fact, it was 
their first ride on a bus. 

Before it ended, it was a day of firsts 
for the 40 students, for their teachers, 
and perhaps more than anyone — for 
Tudor Williams whom the youngsters 
nicknamed ‘’Tudor the Scooter’, and 
“Tiger” Williams. 

As the bus rolled out of the little 
school yard and down the dusty road, 
One youngster discovered the seats 
tilted back. Before we were out of the 
village, seat backs were going up and 
down like the toilet seat in the rear 
washroom, which is another story. 

Once the youngsters discovered the 
on-board bathroom, the teachers 
were hard-pressed to prevent a wild 
stampede to the rear. The washroom’s 
hot and cold running water was a far 
bigger hit than those old fluid cokers, 
that’s for sure. 

After touring the mine area, Tudor 
and Travel Assistant Jane Bothwell 
broke out pop and potato chips for the 
throng. But several youngsters refused 
to budge from their seats. The others 
rushed back aboard, pop splashing 
and chips flying. 

| didau want the bus to leave with- 
out me,”’ said one concerned little girl, 
wiping Coke off her chin. 

What impressed the youngsters most 
during the tour of the construction area 
was the sheer numbers of workers, 
and the size of the machinery. 

A few wanted to climb the 600-foot 


A satisfying end to an exciting day, a picnic on their own school grounds. 


Syncrude 


stack, some wanted to play billiards in 
the recreation hall, and at least five 
were more intrigued by my digital 
watch than the bus ride, the site tour, or 
the pop and chips. 

By noon they were pretty tuckered 
out. Some had fallen asleep, so we 
headed back to MacKay to the strains 
of Hank Snow’s Greatest Hits, wafting 
from the bus tape deck. Guy Lafleur 
hummed along. 

MacKay is a loose smattering of 
clapboard houses and shacks, squat- 
ting on the banks of the Athabasca 
River, smack in the middle of the Tar 
Sands. The 240 Cree Indians in the vil- 
lage understand little about the tar 
sands, other than the fact a lot of white 
men are going to a lot of trouble to dig 
them up. 

The children are not your typical 
students like the ones from Sherwood 
Park, St. Albert, Lethbridge, High River 
or High Level, Grande Prairie or 
Grande Cache. 

Ask them how many blocks it is to the 
Hudson Bay store, and they look at 
you, puzzled. ‘“’What's a block?” they 
say. 

they are rough, tough and unruly. 
Time means little to them. They arrive 
at school when they feel like it, sneak 
away if they can. They learn to read by 
reading the only publication that 
means anything to them — the weekly 
Hockey News. 

Their Grade 7 and 8 classroom is 
plastered with hockey pictures and 
hockey posters. The boys call one 
another by hockey names. Lawrence is 
Guy Lafleur, Ronnie is Peter 
Mahavolich. Terry is Gil Perreault. 
Their idols’ pictures adorn their desk 
fronts, along and there. 

If the younger students feel sleepy 
during their lessons, they just lie down 
on the floor for a snooze. The most 
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important parts of their day are play 
time and eating time. 

Yet, they can fool you too. 

Rod Hyde teaches the Grades 7 and 
8 students. Principal Eugene Hennes- 
sey has the Grades 4, 5 and 6 and 
Laura Simon teaches Grade 1 to 3. 

“They're extremely bright, intelli- 
gent kids,” says the Prince Edward 
Island-born principal. ‘‘They are so 
natural and spontaneous. | find their 
lack of sophistication and all its city 
phoniness so darn refreshing. They’re 
a delight.” 

Rod Hyde agrees. After teaching for 
several years in the Toronto area, he 
says his experiences this year in Mac- 
Kay have been the most satisfying of 
his career. 

“It took us from September to 
Christmas just to lay the ground rules, 
and re-arrange our teaching ap- 
proach to fit the realities of life here,” 
he says. “I think we've all made a lot of 
progress, each in our own way, al- 
though a lot of city teachers would 
probably blow their minds in this at- 
mosphere.” 

A few years ago, more than half-a- 
dozen teachers came and went in one 
year at MacKay. A couple lasted only 
a day or so. 

“You have to be flexible and keep it 
(the school work) interesting and keep 
it rolling,” laughs Hyde. “I guess 
Eugene and | help keep one another 
sane.” 

With only three weeks left before 
summer vacation, Rod and Eugene al- 
ready plan to return to MacKay school 
next year. 

“If we didn’t,” said Eugene, “‘they’d 
be back at square one come Sep- 
tember.” 


July 7, 1976 


For once a 
fair deal 


It’s a rare moment in the long history 
of relations between native people 
and the white man when mutual ac- 
cord, not bitter wrangling, makes the 
news. So it is worth pausing to applaud 
the agreements signed between 
Alberta’s Indians, Syncrude Canada 
and the federal Government, covering 
the oil-sands project. 

The fact that the three parties came 
to an agreement they all seem happy 
with is heartening enough — particu- 
larly since Harold Cardinal, president 
of the Indian Association, has a reputa- 
tion as a difficult man to please. In an 
area where Indians form a sizeable 
part of the population, it was neces- 
sary that the agreement not only be 
fair, but also be seen to be fair. 

Too often moves to provide native 
jobs on large projects have been little 


more than tokenism — a set number of 
jobs during construction, and little 
more than good intentions thereafter. 
Reprinted from the Globe and Mail. 


July 12, 1976 


Opening a door 
for Indians 


There's a positive way of looking at 
the agreements recently reached bet- 
ween Syncrude Canada Ltd., and the 
federal government, on the one hand, 
and the Indian Association of Alberta, 
on the other. It is that they represent a 
break-through for the cause of fuller 
Indian participation in the province's 
economic life. 

There is also a negative view: that 
the agreements discriminate against 
segments of the population which are 
excluded from their terms. 

Together, the two schemes are de- 
signed to enable Alberta Treaty In- 
dians, particularly those living in the 
Fort McMurray area, to share the 
economic benefits of oil-sands de- 
velopment. 

Granted, the agreements present a 
challenge to Indian initiative, on the 
one nand, and to the patience and sen- 
sitivity of Syncrude and federal offi- 
cials on the other. But every Indian who 
“makes it’’ will set an example and 
raise a beacon of hope for others to 
follow. 

It is unfortunate that the agreements 
do not cover Metis and non-status In- 
dians. If they can be extended to these 
groups without diluting their impact 
excessively or creating an unmanage- 
bly ambitious project, ways of doing 
so should certainly be explored. But 
the Alberta government's refusal to get 
involved (except as a part-owner of 
Syncrude) lest the agreements be 
judged discriminatory under the pro- 
vincial human rights legislation seems 
overly cautious. 

If helping one neighbor without of- 
fering the same assistance to another 
(especially with some justification for 
not doing so) is legal discrimination, 
the legislation needs amending. 
Whatever the remedy, though, it is 
heartening to learn that the province is 
exploring means of aiding the neigh- 
bors who are its direct responsibility. 
Reprinted from the Albertan. 
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First Lady 
Catskinner 
Enjoys Job 


The Syncrude job Jennifer Dyck ap- 
plied for was not one that is usual for 
most women. She applied for a job as 
a laborer at Lower Camp. 


Jennifer was hired on June 1 to work 
as a caterpillar operator in Syncrude’s 
Operations Mining Department and 
became the only female enrolled in a 
short course in heavy duty equipment 
operation at Keyano College. 

How did she, an_ attractive 
22-year-old female, become in- 
terested in laboring work? How did 
she get started as a laborer? “I really 
got my start by accident,” Jennifer re- 
lated. “I was hitch-hiking on Van- 
couver Island and was given a ride by 
some loggers who told me that there 
were ae available at the logging 
camp where they were working.” 

Jennifer started in the camp, located 
at the northern-most tip of the island, 
with the road crew, moved up to a 
laboring job and eventually learned to 
drive a cat. 

Jennifer has also worked as a 
bricklayer’s laborer, has helped in the 
construction of bridges and shovelled 
grain from boxcars into Saskatchewan 
elevators during a cold prairie winter. 
Jennifer has also worked at jobs con- 
sidered more traditional for a woman. 
She took a course in social services at 
Grant McEwan College in Edmonton 
and worked as a counsellor. She also 
worked as a cocktail waitress. Why the 
change to laboring? 

“Once you start working outside, 
you appreciate people more,” said 
Jennifer. ‘I’m much happier outside. | 
can laugh. It’s not as frustrating. | don’t 
have to pretend and | don’t have to 
play games.” 

“At first it was just an adventure, but 
now | realize that this is where I’m 
happy. And, if you’re serious about this 
type of work, it can be a great oppor- 
tunity,’’ she commented. 

She said it was not difficult to get 
hired by Syncrude, because she had a 
definite advantage. 

“When the interviewers have talked 
to hundreds of guys, and all of a sud- 
den the next application says ‘Jennifer 
Dyck,’ they remember,” said Jennifer. 
“And | take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities. You've got to take the oppor- 
tunities; no one’s going to hand it to 
you.” 

She felt that as long as a female has 
experience and a bit of knowhow, 
companies are only too happy to hire 
them. 

When asked how she felt she would 
be treated on the job, Jennifer said, 
“You can never be totally one of the 
guys, but | have a great deal of respect 
for the men | work with who can put 
their standards aside and see me as a 
person, rather than as a girl. If |can just 
see they're trying, | feel good.” 


Opportunities 
pact likely 
for non-status 
natives 


Mixed feelings have arisen across 
the country in regard to the recent con- 
tract and employment agreement, 
signed July 3 by Syncrude, the federal 
government and the Indian Associa- 
tion of Alberta, guaranteeing Treaty 
Indians ashare in the economic oppor- 
tunities generated by the tar sand pro- 
ject. 

On the positive side, we hear praise 
for the creation of a precedent-setting 
pact which not only promises Indians 
fuller participation in the province's 
economic life, but also successfully in- 
corporates enough of the interests of 
each of the participating bodies to 
make them all smile in satisfaction. 

But there’s a negative view too. The 
agreement does not include non-status 
Indians and Metis, looking outwardly 
as a form of discrimination. 

The agreement commits Syncrude to 
offer employment to qualified Treaty 
Indians in metas of the company’s 
operation. Indians lacking Syncrude’s 
educational qualifications will receive 
up to two years of pre-employment 
academic upgrading, the cost of which 
will be borne by the federal govern- 
ment. 

Syncrude also is to co-operate with 
Indian-owned businesses in supplying 
information on sub-contracts it prop- 
oses to let and to give Indian-owned 
businesses equal consideration with 
all others in awarding such contracts. 

A second part of the agreement, 
signed only by the AIA and the federal 
government, commits federal money 
to assist Indian-owned firms to get es- 
tablished to the Fort McMurray area. 

Together, both agreements promise 
more than $10 million to aid Indians. 

tip queried John Barr, Public 
Affairs Manager, to discover why the 
agreement was not extended to in- 
clude non-status natives. 

It appears all natives are already 
being offered employment and con- 
tracts by Syncrude. As far as this part 
of the agreement is concerned, what 
special considerations do Treaty In- 
dians get that the other natives don’t? 

“Of the 35 natives in permanent pos- 
itions with Syncrude, five or six are 
Treaty Indians. These five or six are 
entitled to up to two years of academic 
upgrading at federal expense if they 
need it. Metis and non-status Indians 
cannot get this funding. It’s possible for 
them to get education grants from the 
provincial government, but it’s not 


guaranteed. Other than this, all na- 
tives are treated exactly the same at 
Syncrude.” 

Why do only Treaty Indians get the 
education money and why are only 
they the ones designated to be helped 
with new businesses in Fort McMur- 
ray¢ 

“Our original intent was to produce 

One agreement for all natives. Last 
January our talks included Alberta, but 
the province withdrew later for 
reasons of its own. At that point it was 
no longer possible to include Metis 
and non-Indians.” 

“| guess | should not define what is 
meant by the various terms referring to 
natives. ‘Treaty Indian’ is a legal term 
referring to a person who is registered 
with the Department of Indian Affairs 
by virtue of being a direct descendant, 
through patriarchal lineage, to an 
original signer of a treaty between In- 
dian bands and the federal govern- 
ment. A ‘non-treaty’ or ‘non-status’ In- 
dian is a direct descendant who is not 
registered with the department, usu- 
ally a woman who has lost status by 
marriage to a non-status man. A 
‘Metis’ is a person of mixed blood who 
is at least one-quarter Indian. All three 
groups are called ‘natives.’ Now, Tre- 
aty Indians are wards of the federal 
government.The Alberta Indian As- 


Six Premiers 
Visit Project 
Site 


Six of Canada’s provincial premiers 
visited the Athabasca Tar Sands as a 
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sociation looks after the interests of 
only Treaty Indians. The province is re- 
sponsible for the welfare of the other 
groups, as it is for all races. So, when 
Alberta left the talks, only the federal 
government, with its sole responsibility 
and funds for Treaty Indians, re- 
mained.” 

Can you give any reasons for Alberta's 
pullout? 

“Alberta felt that the agreement 
would be seen as discriminating in 
favor of a particular race, thus violat- 
ing the province’s Human Rights Act. It 
states that you can’t offer opportunities 
to one race, creed or religion and 
not to another.” 

How does Syncrude view the agree- 
ment in light of the Act? 

“The Act does not address what ac- 
tion should be taken to help the histori- 
cally disadvantaged minority. We feel 
the agreement does not discriminate in 
favor of Indians; it provides a way to 
help this minority catch up to the rest of 
society through education and emp- 
loyment opportunities.” 

Do you see any possibility that the 
Metis and non-status Indians will get a 
similar deal? 

“Yes, | think it’s possible Alberta will 
enter into its own agreement with these 
native groups.” 


part of the 17th Annual Provincial Pre- 
miers’ Conference held recently in 
Edmonton. 

Travelling to the Fort McMurray 
area were Premier and Mrs. Bennett of 
British Columbia; Premier and Mrs. 
Schreyer of Manitoba; New Bruns- 
wick, Premier Hatfield; Premier Regan 
of Nova Scotia; Premier Campbell of 
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Prince Edward Island Premier Alex Campbell (left) chats with Fort McMurray 
Mayor Chuck Knight as Syncrude Board Chairman Frank Spragins and Syncrude 
Construction Manager John Lynn look on. (Photo courtesy of Fort McMurray 


Today, Richard Houghton, Photographer). 


Prince Edward Island and Saskatche- 
wan Premier Blakeney. 

This party flew from Edmonton to 
Mildred Lake in three aircraft, each 
with a Syncrude representative 
aboard. On hand to brief the premiers 
on the project were Frank Spragins, 
Brent Scott and Bill Sande. On arrival 
at the strip, the provincial leaders 
transferred to four helicopters for an 
aerial tour of the Syncrude construc- 
tion site, again accompanied by the 
Syncrude management group, with 
John Lynn as the fourth company rep- 
resentative. 

The helicopters then deposited the 
premiers at the Great Canadian Oil 
Sands plant where they were con- 
ducted on a tour of the operation, after 
which they reboarded the helicopters 
for an aerial tour of Fort McMurray. 

Accompanying the main group on 
the flight to Fort McMurray were two 
additional aircraft; one containing 
other delegates to the conference and 
one with about forty press, radio and 
television representatives aboard. 
These two groups flew over the Syn- 
crude project en route to the landing at 
Mildred Lake and were briefed by 
Merle Rudiak, Tudor Williams, Dar 
Tost and Bob McRory of Syncrude’s 
Public Affairs Department. 

Each official provincial representa- 
tive was presented with an album of 
photographs of the project and Fort 
McMurray as a souvenir of his visit. 


Technically 
Speaking, We 
Have Started Up 


When the phrase ‘’mid-1978 start- 
up” is used in describing the develop- 
ment of the Syncrude project, it refers 
to the date when the first train of the 
extraction and upgrading processes 
will be put into BEA GeeR and synthe- 
tic crude oil will flow down the pipeline 
to southerly markets at an_ initial 
52,000 barrels a day. 

Various minor start-up activities 
must occur before synthetic crude oil is 
manufactured and piped out. Techni- 
cally speaking, the Syncrude plant has 
already started up. 

These start-up activities include 
mine preparation programs such as 
the already completed Beaver Creek 
diversion scheme and the on-going 
removal of subsurface water pockets. 

Coincidental with the 50-percent 
construction completion milestone this 
month was the activation of the Raw 
Water Supply System, the start-up ac- 
tivity which most directly affects the 
mid-1978 target for production of 
synthetic crude. 


A large, continuous supply of water 
is required by the extraction, upgrad- 
ing and power units of the plant. In the 
early stages of operation this water 
will be wholly obtained through the 
raw water system from the Athabasca 
River, some three miles away. 

On September 7-8 the three pumps 
in the system's low lift station were 
started up and in five days they filled to 
a depth of two and a half metres a 
specially created 65-acre sedimenta- 
tion basin. 

On September 27, the four-pump 
high lift station was started up. It has 
the capacity to pump 66,000 gallons a 
minute from the sedimentation basin 
and up to Mildred Lake through 8,000 
feet of four-foot pipe. 

From Mildred Lake the water is fed 
by gravity to the plant site. 

The increased water from the river 
will raise Mildred Lake’s surface 12 
feet to its final operating level. 

Electricity will begin to be generated 
by the project’s own power plant in 
June, full capacity being reached a 
year from now. The plant's furnaces 
will require water from Mildred Lake. 
In about July the first dragline is ex- 
pected to be started up to clear the 
mine area of overburden. The dragline 
will require electrical power. 

Ted Seaman, who is heading the 
pump station start-ups, said the sta- 
tions were activated well ahead of the 
power plant start-up in order to test the 
ability of the pumps to operate in cold 
weather. 
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100 wives 
welcomed 


this summer 


The Syncrude Ladies group wel- 
comed approximately one hundred 
newcomers to Fort McMurray during 
the months of July and August. 

These newcomers were wives of 
Syncrude members who had moved to 
Fort McMurray during the summer 
months. They were welcomed through 
a series of coffee parties which were 
organized to ‘bridge the gap” in the 
monthly luncheons, which were not 
held during the summer. 

Sheila Pugh, wife of Projects En- 
gineer Jim Pugh; Sylvia Lynn, wife of 
Construction Manager John Lynn and 
Marjorie Lee, wife of Projects Engineer 
David Lee, have been the key people 
organizing the “coffees.” 

“We visited all of the ladies and invited 
them to the coffee parties personally,” 
Sheila said. 

“We were pleased to have over 75 
per cent of them attend.” 

Sheila added that the guests were 


encouraged to bring their young chil- 
dren along, since there were older 
children on hand to entertain them. 

The summer coffee parties were 
held at the homes of Sheila Grace, Lori 
Crowder, Sheila Pugh and Sylvia Lynn. 

Several ladies volunteered baking 
and assisted by transporting guests to 
the coffees. 

“Sometimes just a chat with some- 
one who’s been through the moving 
experience, will help alleviate worries 
and relax the newcomer into feeling 
more at home,” Marjorie Lee com- 
mented. 

The Syncrude Ladies monthly lun- 
cheons will resume in October. Some 
interesting new concepts may be 
added to their structure. 

“We are considering having the 
ladies ‘bring a friend’ to the lun- 
cheons,” Sylvia Lynn said. 

‘Merging into the community is what 
Syncrude’s all about. We would like to 
see the luncheons adopt the same style 
by including more non-company per- 
sonnel.” 

Sylvia added that a list will be circu- 
lated among the ladies for suggestions 
as to possible programs for the lun- 
cheons. This will give the organizing 
committees something to draw from 
when choosing programs to interest 
the group. 

The luncheons were very popular 
and well received during the past year. 

“As well as being very satisfying 
personally, welcoming the newcomers 
to Fort McMurray is a lot of fun,” 
Sheila said. 

“We just wish we had time to follow up 
on more of the ladies we’ve met and 
get to know them better.’’ 

Sheila said she hoped they had not 
missed welcoming any new Syncrude 
wives to Fort McMurray during the 
summer, but if they had she would like 
to encourage them to attend the Oc- 
tober luncheon. 

Syncrude Ladies will also be form- 
ing groups to play bridge and Rum- 
moli in Beacon Hill and Thickwood 
Heights this fall. Interested persons 
can contact Sheila Pugh, Sylvia Lynn or 
Marjorie Lee to join. 


The information contained in this pub- 
lication may be reprinted without 
further authorization and prints of 
photographs are available through: 


Public Affairs Department 
Syncrude Canada Ltd. 
Petroleum Plaza South 
9915 - 108 Street 
EDMONTON, Alberta 
T5K 2G8 

Phone (403) 429-6161 
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2. Dump Pocket 8. Upgrading Area 

3. Extraction Plant 9. Water Treatment Plant 

4. Storage Tanks 10. South Construction Camp 
5. Utility Plant 11. Mine Site 
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